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TWISTED TALES; OR STORY, STUDY, 
AND SYMPHONY 


The eighth race at Rockingham the other day was reported in the 
newspaper as follows: 


Excalibur broke last from the gate, took the lead by the far turn, then dropped back to 
fourth coming into the stretch, but rallied to win by a nose. 


My own report that evening to a friend who had bet on Excalibur 
went: 


Excalibur won by a nose, though he was fourth coming into the stretch after leading at 
the far turn despite having broken last from the gate. 


Nothing strikes us as unusual here even though the order of telling 
completely reverses the order of occurrence. Indeed, to have with- 
held the result of the race to the end would have been inconsiderate 
under the circumstances. In other reports the telling may jump back 
and forth; for example: 


Excalibur, though he broke last from the gate, won by a nose after having dropped 
back to fourth, coming into the stretch, from the lead he had taken by the far turn. 


or 


Excalibur won by a nose although, after breaking last from the gate and taking the lead 
at the far turn, he had dropped back to fourth coming into the stretch. 


And the twenty other sequences of telling are equally admissible. 

A series of snapshots taken at the four stages of the race in 
question and showing enough of the surroundings would, presented in 
any order, tell the same story. Even without such helpful verbal 
devices as tenses and words like “before” and “then”, the order of 
occurrence can be readily determined. Again, a film of the race can be 
cut and spliced to conform to any of the different orderings possible 
in a verbal report. Cinema and literature alike would be severely 
handicapped if required always to report incidents in the order of 
their occurrence. 
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In sum, flashbacks and foreflashes are commonplace in narrative, 
and such rearrangements in the telling of a story seem to leave us not 
only with a story but with very much the same story.' In the reports 
of the race, for example, no time twisting will leave us without a story 
or with an altogether different story. But is this true in general? Will 
no disparity between the order of telling and the order of occurrence 
destroy either the basic identity or the narrative status of any story? 
An exception seems ready at hand: suppose we simply run our film of 
the race backward. Tie result, though indeed a story, seems hardly to 
be the same story in any usual sense but rather to be a story of the 
horse running backward from finish line to starting gate. Does cine- 
matic narrative actually differ this sharply from narrative in a series 
of snapshots or in words? I think not. Our first impulse with any tale 
when the order of telling is clear is to take the order of occurrence to 
be the same as the order of telling; we then make any needed 
corrections in accord with temporal indications given in the narrative 
and with our antecedent knowledge both of what happened and of 
causal processes in general. But discrepancy between order of telling 
and order of occurrence cannot always be _ discovered 
instantaneously —or at all. If our series of snapshots is shown in 
reverse order at normal speed, we readily detect the reversal; for we 
know that a race begins at the starting gate, ends at the finish line, and 
so on. Even if the pictures do not show the starting gate or finish line 
or other identifiable parts of the track, we are not deceived; for we 
know that horses do not run backward. But when the film is run 
backward, such clues and considerations usually cannot be brought to 
bear soon enough, and we momentarily mistake the direction of the 
actions filmed. A little time is needed to make the correction. What 
seemed like a drastic difference between film and other forms of 
narrative amounts to nothing more than this lag. 

Suppose, though, our film is of an automobile moving slowly along 
an otherwise empty street. Since automobiles can go forward or 
backward, I cannot tell whether I am seeing a film run backward of an 
automobile going forward or a film run forward of an automobile 
going backward. Such ambiguity is not an exclusive property of film 
either. A series of snapshots of the automobile would be equally 
ambiguous; so also would a narrative in words where neither verbal 
indications nor knowledge of the particular event or of causal process 
determines order of occurrence. In all these cases, the order of 
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occurrence is indeterminate and remains so under any transformation 
of the order of telling. 

In other cases, the order of occurrence is determinate but vacuous. 
The Conversion of Saint Paul by Pieter Bruegel (Figure 1) tells a story 
and tells it so compellingly that we tend to forget that nothing in the 
picture literally moves, that no part of the picture precedes any other 
in time, and that what is explicitly shown is not actions taking place 
but a momentary state. Neither the telling nor what is explicitly told 
takes time; the picture is a timeless tale, without sequence of occur- 
rence and also without sequence of telling; for there is no one 
mandatory or even preferred order of reading the picture — of trans- 
lating its spatial relationships into temporal ones. And since the order 
of telling and the order of occurrence are both vacuous, no question 
arises of varying the relationship between the two. Reversing the 
picture reverses the spatial relationships in both picture and pictured 
but has no temporal effect. 

Implicitly, of course, such a picture as the Bruegel tells a story of 
events before and after—and inferred from—the state explicitly 
depicted. What is thus implicitly told takes time, though its telling 
does not. The vacuous order of telling differs drastically from the 
order of occurrence but is still invariable. 

Jacopo del Sellaio tells the story of Psyche in quite another way 
(Figure 2). Here what is explicitly told takes time, and the telling has a 
definite order. Several incidents, with Psyche appearing in each, are 
shown strung across a landscape. The impossibility of the same 
person being in different places at the same time notifies us that 
difference in spatial position among scenes is to be interpreted as 
difference in temporal position among the events depicted. And, as 
with a written tale, although the whole story is presented at once, an 
order of telling is plainly established. The main sequence here con- 
forms to linguistic convention. In the West, pictorial narratives in- 
cluding comic strips tend to go from left to right; in the East, from 
right to left. This is clear when pictures of a series are on successive 
pages of a book or on a hand scroll, where the order of telling is 
plainly established. In many other cases, the influence of linguistic 
connection on pictorial narrative is weak and easily overruled. In the 
Sellaio, the main direction of telling is fixed by the orientation of the 
larger figures of Psyche: five of the eight face right, and two of these, 
moreover, slant to the right; a sixth shows Psyche lying prone with 
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head to the right; only one, near the right end, faces left - for the sake 
of design. Two slight deviations from left-to-right sequence of telling 
occur: in the background at the left is a sort of prologue with Psyche 
and companions facing left; and in the center, Psyche is shown as 
standing, with head turned back, at the bottom of a path that winds 
upward and directs attention to the next scene, at the top of the path 
and just left of the preceding lower scene. How much more the 
orientation of the figures counts for in effecting the order of telling in 
this picture can be seen by simply reversing the whole picture, which 
then reads the opposite way. 

Where the order of telling is evident but the order of occurrence is 
not known and cannot be inferred, we sometimes assume that the 
order of occurrence follows the order of telling; but even when, as in 
the case of the Sellaio, we happen to be right, our guess is groundless. 
Nothing dictates agreement between the two orders. The painter 
might have chosen to flash forward to depict the last incident first, at 
the left end of the picture; or he might, keeping the orientation of 
each scene unchanged, have reversed their order completely, thus 
telling his story backward. Altogether different is the result of revers- 
ing the picture as a whole: the telling is then from right to left, but the 
match between order of telling and order of occurrence is unaffected, 
so that the story is still told not backward but from beginning to end. 

In Piero di Cosimo’s Discovery. of Honey, which depicts three 
incidents in the legend of Silenus, what is told takes time but the 
order of telling is unclear (Figure 3).? If we take it to be from left to right, 
we have an example of foreflash; for in order of occurrence, the 
incident depicted in the center (Silenus falling off his mount) comes 
first, that at the right (the attempt to lift him onto his feet) second, and 
that at the left (boys rubbing mud on his stings) last. Thus from left to 
right the order of occurrence is 3, 1, 2—the last event being shown 
first. But direction of telling can no more be inferred from order of 
occurrence than conversely; and the direction of telling in this picture 
is not unmistakably from left to right. The scenes are not on a level 
line or on the same pictured plane and, what matters more, there are 
no such indications as the repeated left-right orientation of scenes in 
the Sellaio. Even thus lacking direction, though, the spatial arrange- 
ment of telling departs from the order of occurrence in that an event 
that does not occur between two others is depicted between them. 
Thus we have not a foreflash or a flashback but a flashbetween. 
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More often than not no time order of telling is indicated in a 
picture; but the spatial distribution of the incidents depicted often 
varies in many and remarkable ways in relation to the order of 
occurrence. In a painting of the legend of Marsyas,’ from Pompeii, 
any indications of a sequence of telling are negligible. In order of 
occurrence, the scenes begin at the upper left and proceed counter- 
clockwise to the upper right. In Ghiberti’s bronze Gates of Paradise, 
the cast doors of the Baptistry in Florence, the sequence of occur- 
rence is from left to right in each line and from each line to the next 
below it; but in the same sculptor’s earlier north doors, the sequence, 
though also from left to right in each line, is from each line to the next 
above it— perhaps for the convenience of observers standing on the 
ground. But here again we must be careful not to assume that this is 
also the order of telling, which— where there is one — must be deter- 
minable quite independently of order of occurrence. 

Incidentally, even in the east doors the scenes within some in- 
dividual panels are arranged otherwise than from left to right. For 
example, in the panel of The Garden of Eden at the upper left corner, 
although the three larger scenes are indeed arranged left to right in 
order of occurrence, the Temptation is reduced in size and shoved 
into the background at the left rather than being placed between the 
center and right-hand scenes (Figure 4). 

Memling’s Life of Christ, like the Sellaio, depicts many incidents in 
a single landscape but provides little indication - by consistent orienta- 
tion or winding paths or other means ~ of any order of telling (Figure 5). 
In order of occurrence the scenes follow a tortuous course from 
lower left to upper right (Figure 6), but nothing in the picture looked at 
apart from the subject makes this evident. The arrangement is two- 
dimensional (virtually, even three-dimensional) without beginning or 
end or marked route. This pictorial organization of events of a 
lifetime is spatial, atemporal, motivated perhaps both by con- 
siderations of design and by regarding these events as eternal and 
emblematic rather than as episodic or transient. 

In pictures like these, foreflashes and flashbacks and even flash- 
betweens, which are all departures in the telling from the sequence of 
occurrence, are of course out of the question; for here there is not 
only no direction but no order of telling at all. Rearranging scenes can 
result merely in different patterns being marked out by the sequence 
of occurrence. For example, if the first two scenes in the Pompeian 
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Fig. 4. Lorenzo Ghiberti, The Garden of Eden, from the east doors. Baptistry, 
Florence. 


picture are interchanged, the pattern will be as in Figure 7b rather than 
as in 7a, but neither constitutes order of telling. Interchanging the 
second and third scenes in the Memling gives the pattern in 7d rather 
than that in 7c. In such cases we have no different orders of telling or 
different degrees of deviation from order of occurrence but only 
different spatial patterns and, at most, different degrees of con- 
volution relative to order of occurrence. 

Even more complex than the organization of the Memling is that 
of a much older work: a “picture biography” of the Japanese Bud- 
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Fig. 6. Plan of scenes in Memling’s Life of Christ, numbered in order of occurrence. 
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Fig. 7. Diagram of effect of interchanges of scenes, 


dhist Prince Shétoku Taishi, painted by Hata no Chitei in 1069.‘ It 
consists of five large screens, making up one continuous picture, for 
hanging on three walls in the Horyi-ji Temple. The landscape setting 
is Nara and the surrounding country; some of the buildings shown 
still survive and others are identifiable by documents. At the left end, 
across the water, is China. Against this background are some sixty 
scenes from the prince’s life — or lives. 
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That the order of telling proceeds from right to left here is pretty 
definitely established by the Oriental convention, reinforced (as 
nearly as can be judged from available reproductions of the damaged 
paintings) by such internal indications as the way most figures and 
scenes face. But this differs drastically from the order of occurrence. 
Scenes from all periods of the prince’s career appear on each screen: 
on screen one (Figure 9) the incidents date from conception to age 
twenty-seven; on two, from age six to forty-three; on three, from 
seventeen to forty-nine; on four, from sixteen to fifty, when Shotoku 
died; and on the right half of five, from nine to thirty-seven. Fur- 
thermore, the scenes on each screen are not arranged in any simple 
chronological order, as may be seen from the diagrams in Figures 8 
and 10; and were we to number the scenes consecutively over the 
whole series and connect each next pair with a line, the resulting 
diagram would be a terrible tangle. At the end—on the left side of the 
leftmost screen (Figure 11) — are scenes from the prince’s previous in- 
carnations. Here is a notable and venerable example of flashback — of 
earlier events being told later. 

What principles govern this arrangement? The disadvantages of 
keeping to the chronological order and thus, for example, putting all 
childhood scenes on the first screen are obvious. Considerations of 
design combined with spiritual detachment from the temporal over- 
ride any concern for chronological order. It has been suggested that 
the disposition of scenes in these paintings may be according to the 
place where the event occurred; for example, some of the first scenes 
show the prince being conceived in one room, born in another, and 
playing in the backyard. In the flashback, incidents from the prince’s 
earlier incarnations are depicted as in China-—‘out of the country’, 
apparently signifying ‘out of this life’. 

On this account, the organization is geographical rather than 
chronological, so that scene x appears to the right of scene y not 
because incident x occurred before but because it occurred east of 
incident y. If so, the paintings constitute as much a map as a story of 
the prince’s career. We do find maps -—for example, a National Geo- 
graphical Society pictorial map of England and Wales — with historical 
events depicted and even labeled at the map positions in question.® 
But the idea that the arrangement of scenes in the Shotoku paintings 
is geographical seems on the face of it highly implausible. Could the 
events in the prince’s life have been so happily distributed over the 
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Fig. 9. First screen of painted biography of Prince Shidtoku Taishi by Hata no Chitei 


for the Horyu-ji Temple, Nara. Tokyo National Museum. 
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Fig. 11. Plan of final screen of the series. 
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landscape? Indeed, examination shows conclusively that the 
arrangement in the paintings is not geographical in any usual sense; 
for example, pictures of a temple at different stages of completion are 
in different places, and there are two separate pictures of the prince’s 
birth. Relative geographical position cannot be inferred from relative 
pictorial position according to any consistent plan. Furthermore, in 
another series of paintings of the prince’s life, pictures of the same 
events are arranged in a quite different way. 

If there is some factor at work here other than an unworldly and 
atemporal or even antitemporal outlook along with a concern for all 
aspects of design, I have yet to discover it; but that after all is the 
business of scholars in the field. 

These varied verbal and pictorial examples show that in a narrative 
neither the telling nor what is explicitly told need take time, and they 
suggest furthermore that narrative reordered in any way at all is still 
narrative. That poses a problem, for although we think of narrative as 
the peculiarly temporal species of discourse, distinguished from de- 
scription or exposition through meeting some time condition or other, 
we have so far discovered no such condition. That what is implicitly 
or explicitly told must take time hardly distinguishes narrative, for 
even description or depiction of a momentary and static situation 
implies something of what went before and will come afterward. A 
picture of a forest tells implicitly of trees growing from seedlings and 
shedding leaves; and a picture of a house implies that trees were cut 
for it and that its roof will soon leak. 

How has the distinguishing feature of narrative escaped us? Per- 
haps by our concluding too hastily from the evidence considered that 
narrative under any transformation whatsoever of the order of telling 
is always still narrative. Actually, although even narrative will survive 
some reordering, and some narratives will survive any reordering, not 
every narrative will survive every reordering. Some stories when 
reordered in certain ways are no longer stories but studies. Consider, 
for example, a psychologist’s report that recounts a patient’s behavior 
chronologically. It is a story, a history. But rearranged to group the 
incidents according to their significance as symptoms — of, say, first 
suicidal tendencies, then claustrophobia, then psychopathic disregard 
of consequences — it is no longer a story but an analysis, a case study. 
Reordering of the telling here turns a narrative into something else. 

Literature provides many a more notable example. Aldous Hux- 
ley’s brilliant short piece on the abominable British painter Benjamin 
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Robert Haydon contains enough reports of events in Haydon’s life 
from childhood to death to constitute a brief biography;’ but the 
arrangement of these reports is strikingly at variance with 
chronology. Incidents from several widely spaced periods of Hay- 
don’s life are often reported in a single paragraph. His suicide is 
mentioned in the middle of the paper, followed by descriptions of his 
marital and family life (including the straight-faced statement that one 
stepson “chad a promising career in the navy cut short, in the Indian 
Ocean, by the bite of a sea-serpent’”’). An account of Haydon’s late 
work and disappointments is followed by mention of the early mis- 
take that Jed to his study of art. Now displacements in order of 
telling, as we have seen, are not in general incompatible with nar- 
rative; but here, rather than heightening the story, they work against 
it, being guided by how the reported incidents document and illu- 
minate various aspects of Haydon’s character, among them vanity, 
self-dramatization, snobbery, romanticism, dishonesty, piety, literary 
skill, and wit. The result is no biography but a character study, no 
story but an essay on self-deception and other matters. The order of 
the telling so groups incidents reported as to bring out kinships and 
contrasts that cut across and obliterate~or at least blur—the story 
line. Narrative gives way to exposition. 

While I have at hand no actual pictorial example where the 
organization of scenes according to themes or characteristics makes it 
a study rather than a story, such a picture could easily be produced. 
Scenes from the life of a saint, for instance, might be grouped into 
those of temptations resisted, persecutions suffered, miracles per- 
formed, and so on, so that the chronicle would be dispersed and 
denatured under a classification of events into religiously significant 
kinds. 

The classification that supersedes or subordinates chronology is not 
always in terms of topical features. Sometimes, rather, it is in terms 
of expressive or other aesthetically relevant qualities, as in a theatre 
piece that organizes its version of incidents in a hockey game, on the 
basis of dynamic and rhythmic properties, into movements like those 
of a musical work.’ In such cases, a story becomes more a symphony 
than a study. 

In all these examples, of course, what nullifies narrative is not the 
order of telling itself but the resultant alignment with certain cate- 
gories that are — or are to be made — highly relevant in the context and 
for the purpose at hand. World structure is heavily dependent on 
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order of elements and on comparative weight of kinds; and reordering 
and weight shifting are among the most powerful processes used in 
making and remaking facts and worlds.’ Although in the psy- 
chologist’s report and the Huxley, the status as study rather than 
story is reinforced by interspersed discursive passages, the reor- 
ganization alone would I think suffice. So also would a reordering that 
emphasizes significant features otherwise than by a simple sorting of 
incidents. In other cases, narrative status rather than being nullified is 
merely subdued, And where order of occurrence itself happens to 
yield a sorting into prominent categories, we may have what is both a 
story and a study or symphony. These types of discourse, though 
distinct, are not mutually exclusive. 

The general lesson, then, is that while narrative will normally 
survive all sorts of contortion, still sometimes when we start with a 
tale, enough twisting may leave us without one. 


Harvard University 


NOTES 


" In an obvious and important sense. Of course, whether two versions are properly said 
to be of the same story—or of the same world—depends upon which of many 
permissible interpretations of sameness is understood; but that need not trouble us 
here. 

* For help in finding many of my examples of pictorial narrative, I am grateful to 
Sydney Freedberg, George Hanfmann, Marianne Martin, Ann Milstein, and John 
Rosenfield. 

> See Christopher M. Dawson’s Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape Paint- 
ing, Yale Classical Studies, vol. 9 (New Haven, Conn., 1944), p. 90. 

* For much information concerning this work, I am grateful to John Rosenfield and to 
Aya Louisa McDonald, who has made available to me the results of her intensive but 
as yet unpublished study of it. 

* Curiously, although Oriental texts read from right to left, the opposite way from ours, 
Oriental maps normally, I am told, have the west at the left and the east at the right just 
as ours do, the territory being mapped as if seen from south of it. 

* But the Shétoku paintings differ from such maps in having a well-established, and 
contrasting, right-to-left overall order of telling. 

7 See Aldous Huxley’s ‘B. R. Haydon,’ The Olive Tree (London, 1936), pp. 239-61. 

* The reference here is to Hockey Seen, a theatre piece by the present writer, presented 
at Harvard University and the University of Pennsylvania from 1972 to 1974 and 
produced in August 1980, live and on television, in conjunction with the conference Art 
in Culture in Ghent and Knokke, Belgium. 

° See my Ways of Worldmaking (Indianapolis, 1978). 


